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gress down was thrown thereby into a state of wild ex- 
citement and rashness mixed with amazement and dread. 
What shall we say of this message, at the same time 
preserving that respect due to the administrators of the 
government? 

A frank word must be said of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence immediately preceding the message. It had 
been earnestly hoped by practically all of the citizens of 
this country that the British Government would finally 
yield to the request of our government, put forward so 
often and with entire disinterestednesss during the past 
twenty years, and cheerfully submit the whole case to 
arbitration. The disappointment, therefore, was deep 
and universal when it became known that another refusal 
was crossing the ocean. But after reading Secretary 
Olney's note to Lord Salisbury it can scarcely be wondered 
at that the Premier sent back the reply which he did. 
With the general course of the Secretary's letter no fault 
can be found. It is an able and, as far as was possible 
under the circumstances, impartial presentation of Vene- 
zuela's contention. It gives as good reasons as can be 
found for the extension of the Monroe doctrine to such a 
boundary dispute. It lucidly states the reasons for be- 
lieving that Great Britain's course in the matter has been 
one of inexcusable, if not iniquitous aggression. But 
there is a dictatorial and threatening air in parts of it 
which were altogether uncalled for, and in one passage at 
least it falls little short of a direct insult to Great Britain 
as at present constituted with her American dependencies. 
It insinuates with little disguise that Great Britain must 
yield without delay or the United States will attempt to 
make her do so. Whatever blame, therefore, is to be at- 
tached to the President's message, attaches with equal 
force to the Secretary's letter. The one is the logical se- 
quence of the other. 

On the whole, we do not hesitate to say that the mes- 
sage, with its antecedents, was a colossal diplomatic 
blunder, and, from the point of view of our Christian civ- 
ilization, a great wrong. The following are our reasons : 

The message assumes that diplomacy had exhausted 
all its resources and that there was nothing more in this 
direction, which either Venezuela or the United States 
could do to induce Great Britain to submit the contro- 
versy to arbitration. This is far from being the case. 
United States diplomacy had done nothing except make 
requests. 

It supposes, further, that the moral power of the 
United States could not be expected to have the least 
additional influence, if its exercise had been faithfully 
continued longer. This we do not believe. 

Worse still, the message and the letter are virtually a 
prejudgment of the case before the facts have been ascer- 
tained by an impartial investigation. They really, though 
not formally, assume that Venezuela's story is entirely 
correct, without investigation of these and counter claims 



by a body of disinterested men sufficiently large to give 
decisive weight to its judgment. 

Worse still is the fact that the course recommended by 
the President, since adopted without consideration by Con- 
gress, takes the whole matter out of Venezuela's hands and 
assumes the right on the part of the United States to 
dictate a settlement in accordance with her simple will. 
It is not proposed to follow the lead of Venezuela and to 
assist her, by arms if need be, in the execution of a 
scheme inaugurated by her, but for the United States to 
take the lead regardless whether Venezuela moves or 
not. This assumption of dictatorship and primacy among 
American nations by the United States is Monroe doctrine 
gone mad, poisoned by a spirit as dangerous and deadly 
to American principles of liberty and equality as is con- 
ceivable. There i3 no primacy among American nations ; 
they are all equal ; and for the United States to assume 
such primacy, on no matter what pretext, is not only to 
take upon herself responsibilities and risks which she 
ought not, but is to inaugurate, in a small and seemingly 
very respectable way, the very same system of aggression 
and interference for which Great Britain is so strongly 
and justly condemned. This course might never lead on 
our part to British deeds, but nobody knows where it 
might end. France's treatment of Madagascar is proof 
that even republics may through pride and ambition dis- 
card and trample under foot their own principles. 

Mr. Cleveland's message gave the jingo elements of the 
country the opportunity for which they have long been 
aching, and they instantly seized it to create a war furor 
and to try to impose instantly on the country the burden 
of providing for a greatly increased military establishment. 
The President certainly knew, or ought to have known, 
that this would be the effect of what he said, for he has 
been aware of the existence of this spirit and has done 
much to hold it in check. He has now, either consciously 
or unconsciously, become the leading exponent and exem- 
plar of it. 

The worst feature of the message does not become 
apparent until it is viewed in the light of the role which 
these two English-speaking peoples are playing in the 
progress of Christian civilization. Seen in this light the 
document is appalling. It is a threat of war, a provi- 
sional declaration of hostilities between two peoples 
bound together by blood, by religion, by science, by 
every tie, in fact, of the best civilization which the world 
has ever known. A war between them would put Chris- 
tian progress back centuries ; it would wreck in a fright- 
ful way the accumulated treasures of our civilization ; it 
would deepen old hatreds and create new ones incurable 
for generations. To be aware of this and yet to put the 
two nations into a position where they must each fight or 
back down is little short of the starkest moral insanity. 

The message has already wrought' immense mischief 
not in the financial world only. By it and the impetuous 
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action taken by Congress on it our nation has degraded 
herself in the eyes of all wise and sensible people the 
world over. It will take a long time to regain their con- 
fidence. Every international animosity between no mat- 
ter what two nations has been intensified by it. We have 
lost for a long time to come our reputation for love of 
peace and peace-making. The powerful reaction which 
came rapidly throughout the country may save us from 
going any further on the dangerous road which the Presi- 
dent marked out, but with the commission already pro- 
vided for by a Congress which has shown anything but 
cool-headedness in the matter, no one can deny that the 
two countries will for some time to come stand in rela- 
tions of peculiar danger to each other for which the Pres- 
ident is chiefly responsible. 



THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 

When the President's special message to Congress was 
first made public the whole country seemingly went wild 
with excitement. There was high talk in the newspapers 
and out of them that Great Britain must bow humbly to 
our dictation or fight. There was war talk all the fol- 
lowing day and the chances of victory or defeat and the 
probable course of the war were freely discussed among 
the people. The furor first seized the House of Repre- 
sentatives and within twenty-four hours a bill had passed 
for a one-hundred-thousand-dollar Venezuelan Commis- 
sion to determine the disputed boundary. Two days later 
the rage, which had communicated itself to the usually 
grave and dignified Senate, carried the same bill un- 
amended through that body. 

Within twenty-four hours after the first reading of the 
message a reaction of sentiment began to set in, or rather 
another order of sentiment to express itself. The sober- 
minded people of the country, dazed and confounded at 
first by the suddenness of the situation, began to collect 
their thoughts and recover their voices. The appalling- 
ness of the situation became painfully evident. The 
flame of reaction spread almost as rapidly as the enthusi- 
astic support of the President's position had at first burst 
forth. The reaction has been so great and so widespread 
that it might seem that all danger has been taken out of 
the situation. It is doubtful if ever in our history has 
the action of any President been so thoroughly con- 
demned by the sober intelligence of the people as this of 
Mr. Cleveland. The Fifty-fourth Congress also has found 
itself under the ban of the same righteous public judg- 
ment. If the past could be undone, we have no doubt 
that both the President and Congress would take a differ- 
ent course. 

Even the papers which during the first two days most 
madly supported the President have felt it necessary to 
fall in line and say that there will be no war ; that there 
has never been the least danger of war ; that a little 



firmness on our part was all that was needed to induce 
Great Britain to come to terms. The talk of the country 
now is practically everywhere that there will be no war, 
that war over such a matter between these two countries 
would be a shame and a disgrace. This is a great tri- 
umph, and we have no doubt that the sober sense and 
real feeling of the people as a whole are reflected in this 
later public utterance. 

But is the danger thereby wholly removed ? We think 
not. The situation remains practically just the same. 
Lord Salisbury has said and stands by it that the British 
government will not arbitrate the Venezuela boundary 
question. The English press, while much of it has spo- 
ken for peace, stands by the Prime Minister and says 
that the United States has no right to meddle in the case. 
Our own Administration with the unanimous support of 
Congress has given its provisional ultimatum to Great 
Britain. If the Commission recommended by the Presi- 
dent and authorized by Congress should report in favor 
of Great Britain's contention, that of course would end 
the matter as between the United States and the British 
government. But if it should report in favor of Vene- 
zuela, what then? 

Why, then our government, if it adheres to the course 
on which it has so passionately entered will have to pro- 
ceed at once to assist Venezuela, by all the resources at 
command, to dislodge the English aggressors from the 
disputed territory. This is the unvarnished situation, 
which it is just as well to look squarely in the face. 

We are aware that there are two or three possible ways 
by which this ultimate situation may be escaped. One 
is that the Commission may never report, as some have 
thought. But this is entirely improbable, almost impos- 
sible. Another is that this country and Great Britain 
may enter into an agreement to arbitrate the question as 
to the applicability of the Monroe doctrine to the matter 
at issue. This method has been suggested, but it is cer- 
tain that it will receive no serious consideration. There 
is a third method which is much more likely to be followed, 
viz., that of " back-stairs" diplomacy. How a peaceful 
solution may be reached by this method, and by whose 
" back-stairs," no one can now even guess. 

The duty, then, of all the friends of peace on both 
sides of the water is clear. They ought not to wait idly 
to see how the matter will turn out. They must be loyal 
to their principles and faithful in declaring them. They 
must do everything in their power to provide a solution, 
if no other can be found. Public sentiment should con- 
tinue to be, as it has already to some extent been, so 
concentrated and massed at both Washington and London 
as to force both governments to back squarely down and 
confess their wrong rather than commit the appalling 
crime of plunging the two great peoples, or branches of 
one people, into a fratricidal war. Even if one of the 
nations were right, it would be infinitely nobler in it to 



